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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
Thebes, Eastern Bank of the Nile, 
Feb. 25, 1853. 
(Continued from page 10.) 

Walking among the repositories of the dead, in 
the mountains of Thebes, the memorials sometimes 
of pride and ambition, and sometimes of domestic 
affection, and of dim but struggling religious hope, 
and reflecting upon the character of the people 
with whom they originated ; so ingenious and me- 
ditative, and in general so pacific in their disposi- 
tions towards other nations, my mind was pro- 
foundly affected. Especially when I saw them 
groping after the truth, but still sinking into dark- 
ness;—wultiplying gods, under the names and 
forms of Horus, Athor, Anubis, Osiris, Isis, Pthah 
aud I know not how many others, and yet reject- 
ing or not seeing God in his truth and simplicity ; 
—unable to crush the desire of immortality and 
yet not understanding the time, the method, or the 
source of its realization ;—demonstrating that the 
greatest human wisdom without God to guide it, is 
but a light to error and a beacon to destruction,— 
I felt grateful, that God, the only source of true 
guidance, had made himself known to the world, 
and had put an end to doubt. Clasping to my 
bosom that Bible, which from early life had been 
my instructor and my consolation, my joy in pros- 
perity and my hope in trial, I felt it to be more 





precious than ever; and I recognized anew, in the 


humble Son of Mary, a greater teacher than the 
masters of Roman, Grecian, or Egyptian wisdom. 


Thus the time allotted us has passed. There 


are monuments of art and attractions of nature still 
higher up this river of rivers. 


standing columns, and the sounding cataracts, and 


Nubia, ‘not unknown to history, ¢ cannot be seen by 
us, 


their oars. 


commands. 


saw for the last time the mountain of tombs. 


LINES WRITTEN ON LEAVING THE TEMPLES 
AND TOMBS OF THEBES. 
The oar is dipping in the waves, 
That bear me on their watery wings. 
Farewell to Egypt's land of graves! 
Farewell, the monuments of kings! 


XUM 


»}count of their antiquity ;—it being conceded, I be- 



















But they are not 
for our eyes; and Philz with its broken and its 


The Rais of our little boat, instructed by the 
winds, has given his orders. The sailors, with their 
rude song upon their lips, are already seated at 
Time is the controller of action. Each 
moment has its own history, and issues its own 
I gave a parting look to the mighty]; 
architectural monuments of a buried nation, and 



















































They died ;—and chang’d the living throne 


The tombs of Beni Hassan are especially re- 
For chambers of the mountain stone, 


markable for the character of their sculptures and 
paintings, which are occupied almost exclusively 
with domestic scenes, and with the scenes and arts 
of common life. Mingled with representations of 
dancing and hunting, are other representations of 
men employed in agricultural pursuits, in manu- 
factures, and in various other ways; such as wa- 
tering flax, manufacturing cloth from flax, fishing 
with nets, making bread, feeding cattle, playing 

games of ball, making pottery, blowing glass, t tak- 
ing inventories of goods, inflicting the punishment 
of the bastinado, “and performing various active 
and athletic feats. There is a difference in the 
execution; but some of the paintings, estimated on 
any just principles which are known to the art, 
must be regarded as admirable. Some of the fig- 
ures are in  perspectiv e, and are executed with skill 
in that respect, as well as in others. 

In wandering a few months ago through the 
excavations of Herculaneum and Pompeii, I felt, 
as I trod the very dwellings they had inhabited, 
that I knew, from what I saw around me, much 
more than I could learn elsewhere, of the domestic 
occupations, habits and life of the people. They 
were records which could not be mistaken. And 
the sculptures and paintings in the tombs of Beni 
Hassan, have left a similar conviction in respect to 
ancient Egypt. Dead in fact, and dead in the or- 
dinary forms of history, it may still be said of 
Egypt,—what can hardly be said of any other na- 
tion,—that she still lives in her own burying place. 

We are now amid different scenes. In seven 
days from Beni Hassan, and nineteen from Thel bes, 
a voyage down the Nile of unusual le ngth, we have 
at last reached the pleasant town of Ghezeh, 
directly opposite the town of Old Cairo and the 
enchanting island of Rhoda. From Ghezch to the 
celebrated pyramids of Memphis, the ancient capi- 
tal of Egypt, but which are now generally de- 
scribed as the pyramids of Ghezeh, is a distance 
of six miles. When the country is ‘overflowed by 
the Nile, the route is circuitous and is longer. 

The excursion from Ghezeh to the pyramids is 
a pleasant one. Skirting the town of Ghezeh, and 
on the edge of its wide and fertile plain, is an im- 
mense forest of palm-trees, regularly set out, and 
all of thein of great height. Standing erect, and 
destitute of branches, excepting the long feathery 
limbs which fan the air at their top, they have the 
appearance of tal] and majestic columns. The 
limbs at the top, reaching out towards cach other, 
form a roof overhead, excluding the light and heat 
of the sun, and inviting the foot of the traveller to 
its shade. We passed through the edge of this 
forest. On leaving it, we proceeded over a plain 
of great fertility and high cultivation, which bore 
marks of being overflowed in the inundations of 
the Nile. It is the lower portion of the old plain 
of Memphis. The city of Memphis, of which 
scarcely a ruin now remains, was situated a little 
higher up the river. In two hours we reached the 
base of the great pyramid. 


I trod the vast sepulchral halls, 

Designed their lifeless dust to keep, 
And read upon the chisell’d walls 

The emblems of their final sleep ; 
And learned, that when they bow’d to die, 
They hoped for immortality. 


Dark was the way. They knew not how 
That other life would come again, 

To rend the flinty mountain’s brow, 
That overlooks the Thebean plain. 

But if aright their hearts they read, 

The rocks at last would yield their dead. 


Oh, yes! The instincts of the heart, 
In every land, in every clime, 
The great, ennobling truth impart, 
That life has empire over time. 
Death for eternal life makes room, 
And heaven is born upon the tomb. 


They saw the end, but not the way, 

The life to come, but not the power ; 
And felt, when call’d in dust to lay, 

The doubt and anguish of the hour. 
Oh, Christ! By Thee the word is spoken; 
The power is given; the tomb is broken. 


Egypt, Pyramids of Ghezeh, March 17, 1853. 
We realized the anticipated pleasure, to which I 
alluded in my last letter, in stopping at the tombs 
of Beni Hassan ;—eighty miles below Osioot, where 
I last wrote. These tombs are interesting on ac- 


lieve, by those who profess to be learned in early 
Ezyptian history, that some of them were excavated 
in the time of Ositarsen First. I have already had 
oceasion to intimate, that it was in the reign of this 
king that Joseph and his brethren came into 
Egypt. 

On entering the tombs of Beni Hassan, which 
are found at a little distance from the Nile on the 
side of a high hill which overlooks the ruins of an 
Arab village, we noticed the deep square pits, 
which we had seen in other places. They are not 
found, however, iu all the Egyptian tombs. They 
are cut with great exactness and care in the rock, 
without any fixed relative position, but often near 
the centre of the great sepulchral chambers ; about 
six feet square, and varying in depth from twenty 
to forty feet. The bodies of dead persons,—pro- 
bably those not entitled to the highest degrees of 
honour,—were deposited in them 

The sepulchral chambers in this place are not 
so large as those of the kings and queens in the 
mountains of ‘Thebes; but it can hardly be said, I 
think, that they are inferior in architectural beauty. 
Certainly the proportions of the rooms, and the 
beauty of the columns with which they are orna- 
mented, indicate artistic conceptions, which could 
hardly be expected in the very early age which 
is assigned to them. The shafts of some of the 
columns are fluted polygons of sixteen sides, differ- 
ing in style from any we had noticed elsewhere ; 
and from the similarity which they bear to columns 
of later date in other countries, it may well be sup- 
posed, that the architects of Egypt, whose elaborate} This pyramid, which has in its immediate vici- 
works could not exist without being widely known, |nity a number of others of smaller dimensions, is 
furnished suggestions, which had their influence in| four hundred and fifty feet in height; with a square 
the progress and perfection of Grecian art. base of seven hundred and forty-six feet on each 
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side; and is said to cover twelve acres of ground. lavede atoning merey and love, took upon him in 


According to the statements of ancient historians, | 
it was twenty years in building, and required the 
labour of three hundred and sixty thousand men. 
Cn the summit is a level space of about thirty feet 
square. Mr. Thompson was the only one of our 
party who felt able to ascend to the top. He re- 
presented the view which was presented from the 
summit as exceedingly extensive and beautiful. 

A thousand questions arise on looking at this 
great work. Where were these immense stones 
cut? By what means were they transported to 
this place? By what skill and appliances of ma- 
chinery were they raised to their position? What 
was the object of the mysterious chambers in its 
interior? Who was buried in the sarcophagus? 
The mind is bewildered in conjectures; but the 
pyramid itself is a reality, which sets conjecture 
and scepticism at defiance, as it defies time, tem- 
pests, and the Lybian sands. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the impression, which 
this enormous pile of stone makes upon the mind, 
when it is seen for the first time. But while the 
emotion is powerful beyond what is experienced in 
other places, perhaps in view of any other mere 
work of man, it looks so much like another useless 
and heaven-defying tower of Babel, the monument 
of mere human pride and ambition, that the feel- 
ing of humiliating sadness is hardly less strong than 
that of admiration. Nor will the friend of huma- 
nity and of human rights forget, that these pyra- 
mids stand the perpetual memorial of what politi- 
cal tyranny, grasping at power and trampling on 
rights, has done in past ages, and will continue to 
do, so long as it exists, in all ages to come. If 


this guise “the form of a servant.” It is for this 
that I can never regard the business of a carpenter 
with indifference, and can scarcely repress a curio- 
sity to know where in the hill-country of Judea, 
His carpenter-work could be seen; though I know 
so well, that not in Judea alone, but here around 
me, and above and beneath, I may see His handi- 
work, “by Whom all things were made, and with- 
out Him was not anything made that was made.” 

In the ceiled houses of our own prospering coun- 
try of the present, we gaze upon the pictured relics 
of the obliterated glory of the past, the ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon, of Palmyra and Persepolis, 
and with quick mental transition we feel around 
us the dim silence of these tombs, broken only by 
the imaginary clank of the builder’s hammer; for 
the echo of all other occupations has long since 
died away among their deserted walls. Other 
workers have passed to oblivion, and their works 
have followed them; but these hewers and builders 
have left us their monuments, albeit they have in- 
scribed them with no name. 

But the gloomy feeling of gazing adown the 
ages for what can never be seen, vanishes as I raise 


my eyes and look around on the greenness of 


Grasstield, which, after a night of rain, is perfectly 
radiant in the brightest of sunshines. The work- 
men are busy, and as I note the mason’s line 
stretched either side of his wall, and his hand sus- 
pending his plummet, another sound, holy and im- 
perishable, reaches me from the unburied past : 
“ Judgment also will I lay to the line, and right- 
eousness to the plummet.” 

We are all, every one of us, rearing a spiritual 


there were no historic testimony to that effect, if|building: are we all first making sure that our 
the Cheops of Herodotus, who is said to have been| foundation is upon the Rock? For if we build on 


the builder of the great pyramid, were not histori- 
cally commemorated as a tyrant by the father of 
history, we must necessarily have come to the con- 
clusion from the work itself, that it was built at the 
price of the most unjust exactions, and had its 
foundations laid in blood. 

(To be continued.) 
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On Building. 
* How shall I build it strong and fair? 
This novle house, this lodging rare ?” 


For “The Friend.” 


Not far from my home, here in Grassfield, a 
building is being erected this summer, and partly 
from its charm of novelty, I like to go and watch 
the masons and carpenters at their work. It may 
be, too, that masonry is ennobled by its association 
with Hugh Miller, and that his sturdy endurance 
and patient perseverance throw a mural, as well as 
literary and scientific interest around the hard rough 
work. And as I watch the growing walls, I trace 
out a conceit that the large stones resemble great, 
rare, heroic virtues; the smaller ones that are so 
much oftener needed, are like the finer traits of 
character and the domestic excellencies of life ;— 
without them the great stones could make no wall, 
and the great virtues could not stand ;—and the 
plaster I compare to the kind-hearted politeness 
and pleasantness, more easily felt than defined, 
that fits in and fills up all the interstices of life, 
giving unity and the beauty of evenness to the 
whole: a complete wall, a complete character. 

But if from the stone-mason of Cromarty—the 
great self-taught geologist, his division of labour 
is exalted, how much more shall a Greater than 
he, a Carpenter and the reputed son of a carpen- 
ter, magnify that office! And the pale new boards, 
reared there, glistening in the sun, are instinct with 


sand, as thou, my friend, may be doing—or thou— 
or, let me look to it well, I myself—no matter how 
fine the proportions of our house may be, or how 
complete its arrangements, or elegant its finishing, — 
no matter though men may praise the ingenuity 
and genius displayed in its architecture, or the 
taste and generosity in its furnishing, when the 
storm comes, it wid fall, and “ yreat will be the 
fall thereof.” 

But, again, I hear that voice, “ Behold I Jay in 
Zion, for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a 
precious corner-stone, a sure foundation. Judg- 
ment also will I lay to the line and righteousness 
to the plummet.” 

Let us try some of the common errors found in 
the building of even very good houses, by the 
plummet line given us in the New Testament, (how 
full of significance that name !) in exact accordance 
with the never-failing inward teachings of the great 
Master- Builder. 

Does any judge another unheard, in even trivial 
things, merely from hearsay? “ Judge not that 
ye be not judged.” 

Who returneth an unkind answer to kindness or 
to unkindness? is gloomy or irritable with or with- 
out cause? “ Woe to him by whom the offence 
cometh.” “ Be ye kindly affectioned one to an- 
other with brotherly love.” 

Is any puffed up with self-importance, impatient 
of the differing opinions of friends or acquaintances? 
“Be not wise in your own couceits.” “ In honour 
preferring one another.” 

Who despiseth the narrow capacities of fellow- 
heirs, or feeleth contempt for their peculiarities? 
“We ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves.” 

Are we careless about giving pleasure to those 
we may feel] little interest in, or even disapprove ? 


the remembrance that eighteen hundred years ago|“ Let every one of us please his neighbour for his 
’ . . . . A “a . 
the God-head coming amongst his creation in his| good to edification.” 


; 
acces 7 


Do any neglect the careful and prayerful perusal 
of the Holy Scriptures, excusing themselves that 
the Spirit sufficeth without the letter? “Search 
the Scriptures, they are they that testify of me.” 
“Therefore, we ought to give the more earnest 
heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any 
time we should let them slip.” 

Who feeleth any alienation from, or coldness or 
hardness towards any brother or sister of the 
household of faith? ‘We know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren.’ “He that loveth not his brother, 
abideth in death.” 

Who feareth the responsibilities of the Christian 
life, and in doubting still looketh back? “ But the 
fearful shall have their part in the lake that burneth 
‘with fire and brimstone.” “ Be not faithless but 
believing.” 

Are any indulging in any gratification that others 
may deem wrong? ‘“ Take heed lest by any means 
this liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to 
them that are weak.” * . ’ ™ ‘ 

We have gone but a little way over the build- 
ing, but the questioning has gone hard with the 
questioner. How many errors stand detected | 
“ Who is sufficient for these things?” ‘The work 
is too hard for us; there is nothing for us but to 
give it wholly into our Master's hands, co-operate 
with his plans, obey his orders, yielding our own 
opinions and inclinations, and our own times. ‘Then 
when the earthly house shall be dissolved, He hath 
promised to such faithful labourers an admittance 
into that city where time and decay come not,— 
that glorious “ City which hath foundations, whose 
Builder and Maker is God !” Y. T. E. 


oe 
For # The Friend.” 


We apprehend that few of the readers of “ The 
Friend” have a correct conception of the puerile 
extravagances and gross absurdities palmed on the 
superstitious ignorance of the Catholic community 
in Europe, and probably in our own country, also, as 
miracles wrought in the present day to confirm the 
faith of the multitude in the dogmas of the Romish 
church; and thus to secure the power of the papal 
hierarchy. To give them some idea of them, it 
may be worth while to give a place in the columns 
of that Journal to the following narrative of the 
pretended miraculous appearance of the Virgin 
Mary at Salette in France, which is represented to 
have occurred about ten years ago. 

‘The pretended apparition and circumstances 
accompanying it, would seem almost too gross and 
absurd for human credulity, great as it is known 
to be; yet we find that having been boldly asserted, 
and perseveringly preached by Romish priests and 
bishops, it has been eagerly believed in by a large 
portion of the papists on the continent; bas re- 
ceived the sanction of the Pope himself; and tens 
of thousands from all parts of Europe have resorted, 
and still resort yearly to the spot supposed to have 
been consecrated by the presence of the Virgin, in 
order to experience the healing virtue of the water 
of a spring, near which she is said to have sat, and 
to have their devotional zeal more effectually 
kindled. In order to induce the papists of Great 
Britain to join with their brethren on the continent 
in receiving and asserting the truth of this old 
wives fable, a so-called religious order has been 
instituted in England, with the title of “ The Con- 
fraternity of Salette,” devoted to the commemora- 
tion of the “ miraculous event ;” with its specified 
rules and religious ceremonies; and the Romish 
Bishop of Birmingham—a man said to stand high 
in his character as a prelate and a scholar—bas 
recently issued his manifesto certifying to the truth 
of the miracle, and calling on all obedient mem- 
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bers of the church to receive the whole as a part 
of their religious belief. 

Our extracts are taken from an article in the) 
Jast number of the Edinburgh Review, where the) 
account of the miraculous appearance is given as 
narrated by a priest of the name of Wyse, an en- 
thusiastic believer therein, and who has published 
a work respecting it, called “The Manual of the 
Confraternity of La Salette.” 

We may just add that Salette is a mountain, 


“<¢Tf the harvest gets spoilt, it is entirely on 
your account. I gave you warning last year in the 


potatoes, but you did not heed it. Quite the con-| 


trary; when you found the potatoes destroyed, you 
began to swear by the name of my Son. They 
will continue to rot, so that by Christmas this year 
there will be none left.’ 

“Here the children, not comprehending what 
was meant by potatoes, began to look at each 
other, and to think what might be understood by 


about seventy miles distant from Lyons, in France. |potuéoes, which at Corps and other places are 
“The history of the Apparition may be given known by the name of truffles. The Lady then 


briefly as follows: Maximin Giraud and Melanie 
Matthieu were two children, the one born at a 
small town called Les Ablandins, in the year 1835, 
the other at Corps, in 1831. Both were of poor 
parents; and both are described as being, previous 
to the Apparition, ¢otally ignorant, and without 
any education whatsoever, religious or otherwise. 
Maximiu was so incapable, that in the course of 
four years his father had with difficulty taught him 
the Uur Father and the Hail Mary. Melanie was 
timid and careless, seldom, if ever, went to church, 
and could not learn two lines of her catechism. 
Up to the 17th of September, 1846, they had no 
acquaintance with each other, and they remained 
then only a very short time together; but on the 
19th of the same month and year, the eve of the 
Feast of the Seven Dolours, they met by chance, 
when driving their cows down from the mountain 
of La Salette, upon the terrace Sous les Baisses. 
The day was exceedingly beautiful, not a cloud 
was visible, and the sun shone brilliantly. Towards 
mid-day, which the children had learnt to mark 
by the sound of the Angelus bell, having taken 
their light repast, they crossed over a little stream 
called in the language of the country La Sezia, and 
after depositing their bags close by a dried-up 
fountain, both tell asleep on the grass, ai some little 
distance one from the other. The girl woke up 
first, and not seeing the cows, called to her com- 
panion to come and look forthem. They accord- 
ingly re-crossed the stream, and ere long found 
their cows lying down on a gentle slope. Scarcely 
had they turned to fetch their bags of provisions, 
when they perceived a light of dazzling brightness, 
and soon afier a lady, sitting on a stone upon the 
bank near the fountain, in an attitude of grief, and | 
with a countenance expressive of the most profound 
affliction. ‘The two children start back with af.- 
fright. Melanie lets her stick fall, but Maximin 
tells her to keep it in case of need. Jn the mean- 
time the lady rises, and bids them encouragingly 
‘to come near, and not to be afraid.’ ‘I am here,’ 
she said, ‘ to anuounce to you great news.’ 

“The children then came over the stream, and 
the lady approaching placed herself between them, 
and with many tears continued,— 

“¢ Tf my people will not submit, I shall be forced 
to let go the arm of my Son. 

“* Ttisso heavy, so weighty, that I can no longer 
hold it back. 

“¢ For how long a time am I not suffering for 
you. If I would not that my Son should abandon 
you, I have to entreat Him without ceasing. 

“* And as for you, you care not for it. 

““¢ You may pray as you like, you may do what 
you will, never will you be able to recompense the 
trouble I have taken on your account. 

“« Siz days have I given you to labour, the Se- 
venth I have kept for myself, and they will “i 
give it tome. It is that which makes the hand of 
my Son so heavy. 

“¢ Those who drive the carts cannot swear, with- 
out introducing the name of my Son. 

“* These are the two things that are weighing 
down so much the hand of my Son. 








said— 

“*Ah, my children, you do not understand, but 
I will tell it you in another way.’ 

“ And now she began to speak to them in the 
patois of the country, of which the following is a 
translation of the wain part. 

“¢ Tf you have corn, you must not sow it: what- 
ever you sow will be devoured by cattle; that 
little which will come up will crumble into dust 
when you thrash it. 

“* There will come a great famine. Before the 
famine comes, children under seven years of age 
will be seized with a trembling affection, and will 
die in the hands of those who hold them; the 
others will do penance by the famine. 

“*The walnuts will become bad; the grapes 
will rot.’ 

“ At this point the Lady gave to Maximin, and 
afterwards to Melanie, a secret, which no one has 
ever been able to wrest from them; and whilst 
speaking to one, the other heard nothing, and could 
perceive only the movement of the lips. 

“She then proceeded : 

“¢Tf they are converted, the stones and the 
rocks will change into heaps of corn; and the 
potatoes will become as it were self-sown on the 
lands, 

“*Do you say your prayers well, my children?’ 

“¢Searcely at all, Madam,’ answered both to- 
gether. 

“¢ You must do so, however, my children, both 
night and morning. When you cannot do better, 
say at least an Our Father and a Hail Mary. And 
when you have time, say more. 

“¢ A few aged women are all that go to Mass; 
the rest work on the Sunday all the summer ; and 
in winter-time, when they know not what to do, 
the young men go to Mass, only to mock at reli- 
gion. During Lent they go to the shambles like 
dogs. 

“¢ Have you never seen any blighted corn, my 
children ?’ 

“ Both answer, ‘Oh, no, Madam.’ 

“* Your must surely have seen it,—you, my 
child,’ turning to Maximin, ‘ once when you were 
near the farm of Coin with your father. 

“¢ The owner of the land told your father to go 
and look at his blighted wheat. You both went 
there. You took two or three ears of corn in your 
hand; you rubbed them together, and it all turned 
to dust. You then went home. When you were 
within half an hour's walk of Corps, your father 
gave you a piece of bread, and said to you, Here, 
my child, cat some bread this year at least; I 
don’t know who will eat any next year if the corn 
goes on like that.’ 

“ Maximin answered, ‘Oh, yes, Madam, I re- 
member it now; a while ago I did not remember 
it.’ 

“ After that, the Lady said to them in French, 
‘Well, my children, you will cause it to be made 
known to all my people.’ 

“ And passing onwards beyond the little stream, 
she repeated, ‘ Well, my children, you will cause 
it to be made known to all my people.’ She then 








| ascended to the spot where the children had found 
their cows. She advanced without making the 
least impression on the grass. Maximin and Melanie 
|followed her. And then this beautiful Lady arose 
a little from the ground, looking first towards hea- 
ven, and then towards the earth; and gradually 
she vanished from them, the head disappearing 
first, then the arms, and lastly the feet, till there 
remained but a brightness in the air, which lasted 
a short time. 

“ According to the children’s account, the Lady 
'had on her feet white shoes, ornamented with roses 
of various colours; a gold-coloured apron, a white 
jrobe covered all over with pearls, a white cape, 
and a high head-dress with a crown of roses, 
Around her neck she wore a small chain, from 
which was suspended a crucifix, with the emblems 
of the Passion. Another large chain hung from 
either extremity of the cross; and there were 
roses all along the border of her cape. Her face 
was pale, rather elongated, and so dazzlingly 
bright, that it was impossible to look at her for 
any length of time together. Neither of the chil- 
dren can speak with clearness of the materials or 
texture of her dress; but both unite in describing 
the light which shone from her as incomparably 
brighter than the sun. No representation, as yet 
produced, has succeeded in satisfying the idea 
formed of the Lady's appearance in the minds of 
the children. Melanie speaks of the gentle sweet- 
ness of her voice as beyond all comparison; and 
Maximin has declared that all the church sym- 
phonies which he has since heard are as nothing to 
that voice. Whilst the Lady was speaking, she 
shed many tears, which Melanie says were very 
brilliant, and did not fall on the ground, but dis- 
appeared like sparks of fire. Her eyes betrayed 
exceeding tenderness; and her looks were kind 
and affable. When she had vanished, Melanie 
exclaimed, ‘It is either God, or my father’s Bless- 
ed Virgin, or a great saint.’ As to Maximin, va- 
rious thoughts flitted through his brain. He had 
heard talk of sorceresses, and perhaps ske might 
be one; but catching at the last words of Melanie, 
his ideas changed, and in bis turn he exclaims, ‘ If 
we had known it was a great saint, we would have 
asked her to take us with her.’ And immediately 
they ran to look after their cows.”’ 

(To be concluded.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 
To the Association of Friends for the Free In- 
struction of Adult Coloured Persons. 

The managers report: That the schools for men 
and women were both opened on the evening of 
Tenth month Ist, 1856; the term as heretofore 
embracing five evenings in each week for about 
five months; the closing evening being on Sixth- 
day, Second month 27th, 1857. 

In these schools the instruction given must of 
necessity be chiefly elementary; spelling, reading, 
writing, arithmetic and geography, in its simplest 
form, comprised the course. ‘This was, however, 
agreeably varied by the exhibition of the magic 
lantern in each school by members of the Associa- 
tion; and on one or two other occasions by inte- 
rested Friends addressing to each school some 
familiar remarks on the subject of mental improve- 
ment, and other suitable matter. The managers 
are of opinion, that these variations from the regu- 
lar studies increase the interest of the scholars, and 
imay be made, not only entertaining, but instructive 
[to them; and they would invite interested Friends 
who may feel willing to aid herein, to communicate 
with the visiting committee upon the subject. 

As heretofore, committees were appointed monthly 
to the charge of the schools; and iu both the Moral 








Almanac and Friends’ Tracts were freely distri- 
buted. Several dozens of the New Testament were 
received from the Bible Association of Friends for 
sale, which were gladly purchased by the scholars. 

The schools were small during the past term. 
On opening, but 16 men and 23 women were in 
attendance; and at the close, the whole number 
which had been enrolled, were 94 men and 175 
women. ‘The average attendance for the term was 
in the men’s school about 29, and in the women’s 
about 43. The greatest number present was on 
the occasion of an exhibition of the magic lantern 
to the women, when 100 were assembled. 

Good order has been preserved, and the teach- 
ers were efficient and attentive. 

The small attendance above alluded to, the 
managers think, is attributable in part to a consi- 
derable number of our coloured population having 
within a few years believed their welfare would be 
promoted by a change of residence; and for this 
reason they have removed out of the reach of our 
schools. Severe bodily labour during the day, 
causing exhaustion and great fatigue, also prevents 
many from attending; and to a much greater exteut 


causes very irregular attendance on the part of 


others. But a controlling cause, we fear, is that 
suggested by one of the most intelligent of our male 
scholars, that many of the adult coloured people 
have not that small amount of school learning 
which if possessed would enable them to appreciate 
the advantage of acquiring more, and incite them 
to overcome, and set aside, many obstacles which 
now are allowed to prevent their attendance. 

On the concluding evening, a number of scho- 
lars expressed their thanks that the schools had 
been opened to them; some by a recital of their 
experience of the availability of the knowledge ac- 


quired, which had protected them from attempted | 


imposition. One man in particular earnestly de- 
scribed the “thirst” he felt for greater knowledge, 
alluding to the advantages he had enjoyed in this 
school at an exceedingly small part of the expense 
they would else have cost him. 

‘There is pleasing evidence that these schools are 
noiselessly sowing some good seed ; this, in connec- 
tion with the desire generally expressed in both 
schools that they might be opened next season, 
affords encouragement to continue them. 

(Signed,) Samu. WooLMAN, 
Clerk. 


Philad., Third mo., 1857. 
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Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 


All these that set themselves up in the affections 
of the people, set themselves up, and the affections 


But Friends, your 
peaceable habitation in the truth, which is ever- 


of the people, and not Christ. 


A WIFE’S LAST CARE. 
Another day will pass away, 
Another sun in beauty rise ; 
But ere its light shall greet thy sight, 
Death will have closed thy mother’s eyes; 
And thou wilt weep to know that sleep 
Is set and sealed for evermore ; 
Yet think ’mid all the tears that fall, 
Life’s pangs, as well as joys, are o’er. 
And when the last sad dues are past, 
And said, and sung, the service brief, 
Look to thy sire, whose eyes are dim, 
And comfort Aim ’mid all thy grief. 
With tender care his home prepare,— 
No daily act neglected leave ; 
And put away each thing, I pray, 
Which seeing, might but make him grieve. 
And ever seek, ere he can speak, 
To set all things in comfort round: 
However poor, content is sure, 
Where neatness, kindness, love is found! 
He likes to see the fire burn free,— 
A clear, warm, welcome, kindly ray ; 
Oh, think of this, and let him miss 
Thy mother little as he may! 
And mind the hour, for time’s a dower 
Prized often only when ‘tis gone; 
Ne’er be too late, nor let him wait,— 
Sharp labour brings sharp hunger on! 
And oh, my child, be ever mild, 
However hasty he may be. 
And God shall know how much I owe, 
In these my last—/ust hours to thee. 
Jain accaappiigcemei 
Selected. 
FORGET NOT THE UNHAPPY. 
Forget not the unhappy amid the bright and gay, 
The world can give you nothing it will not take away ; 
Make much then of the moments ye never can renew, 
And forget not the unhappy, for, oh! their friends are 


few | 

Their friends are few, and faintly they whisper comfort 
now, 

And offer scant admittance with cold and cautious 
brow: 


Each minute they are gazing upon their watch to go; 

| Oh! forget not the afflicted, for kindness cometh slow! 

Forget not the unhappy, though sorrow may annoy, 

There’s something then for memory hereafter to enjoy. 

Oh! still from Fortune’s garland, some flowers for others 
strew ; 


And forget not the unhappy, for, ah! ‘their friends are 
few. 


——-—-+~~+o-____ 


Ancient Civilization in the United States. 

A paragraph is going the rounds of the news- 
papers, affirming that a brass kettle has been 
found, in [linois, imbedded in a seam of bitumi- 
nous coal. Without being willing to vouch for 
the correctness of the tale, we think it may now 
be considered demonstrated, that the red man was 
not the aboriginal inhabitant of North America, 


‘but that a race preceded him far superior in point 


|of civilization. The earthen fortifications of the 


is founded on a radicalerror. Fornothing is more 
conclusively established in history, than that say. 
age nations, wherever their antecedents could be 
traced, have been found to have been nations in 
retrograde condition, or the conquerors and succes. 
sors of such nations. ‘The whole of nothern Africa, 
now principally the prey of semi-barbarous tribes, 
was once as civilized a province as any in the 
world. After the Romans abandoned Britain, the 
inhabitants, even of the towns, sunk into a state of 
comparative savagery, from which they emerged 
only after the lapse of centuries, and in consequence 
of a new importation of civilized ideas. he great 
plain of Mesopotamia once the seat of the mighty 
Assyrian empire, is now almost desolate; the 
nomade Arab, and the wild ass of the desert, shar. 
ing between them the vastand lonely wastes. The 
old Egyptian civilization has perished so utterly, 
that the miserable Copt, the lineal descendant of 
that ancient dweller of the Nile, is ignorant of its 
first rudiments. All the facts of history corroborate 
the affirmations of Holy Writ, that the earliest in- 
habitants of the globe enjoyed a comparatively 
high civilization, and that savage nations are the 
wrecks of once civilized peoples, and the fallen and 
degraded remnants of better and nobler types. 

Of the character of the primordial inhabitants 
of these United States, the antochtones, as scien- 
tifie writers call such aborigines, it is impossible 
to speak certainly. The various theories which 
have been projected, some assigning them a place 
among the Mongol tribes, some describing them as 
the lost children of Israel], are all alike unsupported 
by sufficient proof. We know too little respecting 
the ancient populations of these regions, either to 
affirm or deny what they were. From the paucity 
of their remains on the Atlantic coast, as compared 
with those found in the valley of the Mississippi, it 
would seem probable, however, that their chief seat 
of empire was in the west, and that they entered 
America, if they immigrated at all, from the diree- 
tion of Asia. Time, which will bring to light 
more of their utensils, will enable investigators to 
approximate finally, perhaps, to the truth; but at 
present it is a waste of words to speculate as to 
their race, religion, political institutions or language. 
One fact alone is indisputable, which is, that a 
race, greatly superior in the arts of life as well as 
in knowledge of war to the Indians, an agricultural, 
or at least a pastoral, and not a hunter race, once 
inhabited these United States. But how long ago 
this was no man can tell. Nor whether this pri- 
mordial race was extirpated by the red man, or 
declined into him through long centuries of de- 
gradation.— Ledger. 





The Warping of Wood.—Various plans have 





| Mississippi valley, the mounds of the Atlantic) been pursued in the preparation of wood, so as to 
States, and the utensils of metal found buried every-| prevent it from warping or shrinking. One of the 
where, are conclusive proofs of this fact. In Europe, |most common modes of effecting this has been to 
at least, similar kinds of evidence are regarded as|employ two or more thin pieces, which are united 
indisputable. The bronze swords which have been|together with the grain cross-wise, by means of 
dug up from the bogs of Ireland, and which are|glue or liquid cement; but this only partially an- 
discovered all over ancient Scandinavia, are accept-|swers its intended purpose, as glue or cement, ap- 
ed as certain testimony that a race of people once|plied in a liquid state, is always liable to be af- 


lasting, and changes not, will outlast all the habi-| inhabited those regions, different from those living |feeted by a moist atmosphere, and the expansion 


tations of those that are out of the truth, although 


they be never so full of words, 


kingdom. G. Fox. 
Amsterdam, the 14th of the Seventh mo., 1677. 






there even in the earliest period of history. A|produced thereby, and the subsequent unequal 


So those that are| similar bronze period, antecedent to the knowledge |contraction in drying, causes a certain amount of 
so keen for J. S. and J. W. let them take them, | 


and the separation ; and you that have given your 
testimony against that spirit, stand in your testi- 
mony, till they answer by condemnation. Do not 
strive, nor make bargains with that which is out of| 
the truth; nor save that alive to be a sacrifice for 
God, which should be slain, lest you lose your 


of iron, appears to have existed in the United States.| warping. This difficulty is obviated, according to 
All the oldest weapons exhumed on this continent | M. Tachet’s method, by employing the cement ina 
are of this composite metal. In the copper mines|dry and powdered state, aud applying heat to the 
of the northwest are indications of those mines|exterior of the picees of wood to be united, so as 
having been worked, long before Father Marquette | to effect the melting of the eement by transmission. 
visited the Mississippi; perhaps before the red man| This cement is gum lac, alone or in combination 
himself was a denizen there. with other materials, reduced to a powder, and 

The ordinary objection to this, that it would be'gprinkled evenly over the surface of one of the 
impossible for such a civilization to have perished,! pieces to be united ; the other pieces of wood are 
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then laid on the cement-covered surface, and the! 
process repeated of sprinkling cement and applying | 
thicknesses of wood, according to the thickness to) 
be produced. The pieces of wood are then clamped | 
together, and sand applied—heated to about three 
hundred degrees Centigrade—to the exterior sur- 
faces, this application of heated sand being con- 
tinued until the cement is melted, when the sand is 
removed, and the air admitted to cool the wood and 
set the cement. When quite cold, the prepared 
wood is removed from the clamping press, and is 
then applied to any useful purpose. 
sinensis 


. F ___ For “ The Friend.” 
Having accidentally met with a copy of an 


epistle issued by the Meeting for Sufferings in Phi- 
ladelphia in 1827, I have been so struck with the 
excellent sentiments and pertinent counsel contained 
in it, that 1 should be glad to see it republished in 
the columns of “ ‘The Friend.” ‘The circumstances 
in which our religious Society is now placed, differ 
materially from what they were then, nevertheless 
there is a similarity in several respects. The spirit 
which is seeking to divide and separate the mem- 
bers one from another, has its origin from the same 
source that rent the Society in pieces thirty years 


ago, and it can be rebuked and cast out, only by| 


the members submitting themselves to that same 
Divine light and power, referred to in the epistle 
as having raised up the Society in the beginning, 
and which has always kept faithful Friends firm 
to their principles; in meekness and love, bearing 
and forbearing with each other; and out of all 
party heats or plannings, or anything that would 
scatter and lay waste. A. B. 
Ninth mo., 1857. 


An Bpistle, &e. 

To the Members of our Religious Society, belong- 
ing to the Yearly meeting of Pennsylvania, 
iNew Jersey, Delaware, and the Eastern parts 
of Maryland and Virginia. 

Dear Friends,—Being sensible that a delusive 
spirit is at work within our borders, which, under 
the specious profession of superior light and reli- 
gious attainment, is seeking to draw away the 
minds of the unwary from the faith and principles 
we have always held; it hath brought a deep con- | 
cern upon us for the well being of our religious 
Society ; and under this exercise, we feel an en- 
gagenent, in the love of the gospel of our Lord | 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, to draw the attention of| 
our wembers to Him, the root and foundation of 
our holy religion, the fountain of all our blessings, | 
and the source of every Christian virtue—* to) 
whom coming as unto a living stone, disallowed | 
indeed of men, but chosen of God and precious, | 
we also as lively stones may be built up a spirit- | 


ual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual | forth by the Spirit of God,” by which they 


sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” | 
That we may experience this enriching qualifi-| 


cation, it is indispensably needful that we take up! the Scriptures, and with one another; and without 
his cross and follow him in the regeneration, daily |this Spirit, they can know neither God, Christ, nor 
waiting to know and to receive strength to obey|the Scriptures, nor have a right fellowship one with 
his Divine will, graciously unfolded to our miuds.| another.” 
For want of this subjection of the froward will of! were true believers of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the creature, many have soared above the pure| 
witness, and assuming the direction of their own| 


ways, have wandered far from the fold of Christ, 
and have become ensnared by the wiles of a cruel 
enemy. Others that have once known a degree of 
the work of ‘Truth upon their hearts, and in measure 
submitted to its leadings, not keeping down to its 
cleansing operations in the soul, have grown weary 
of the heavenly yoke, which would have kept the 
ambitious aspiring mind in subjection ; and in their 


is written, they have embraced presentations to 
speculation and the acquirement of pre-eminence, 
and been thereby led on to a state of self-sufficiency 
and deplorable presumption. 

We desire in a brief manner to bring to your 
recollection, the character and principles of those 
faithful servants of Christ, who were made the in- 
struments in the Lord’s hand in gathering us to be 
a distinct religious society. “In that day,” says 
William Penn, “ we were an exercised people ; our 
lvery countenances and deportment declared it.” 
“We held the truth in the spirit of it, and not in 
our own spirits, or after our own will and affec- 
tions: they were bowed and brought into subjec- 
ition, insomuch that it was visible to them that 
knew us, we did not think ourselves at our own 
\disposal; to go where we list, or say or do what 
|we list, or when we list. Our liberty stood in the 
liberty of the Spirit of Truth, and no pleasure, no 
profit, no fear, no favour could draw us from this 
| retired, strict, and watchful frame.” “Our words 
| were few and savoury, our looks composed and 
|weighty, and our whole deportment very observa- 
ible.” “I cannot forget the humility and chaste 
‘zeal of that day. O how constant at meetings, 
how retired in them, how firm to Truth’s /i/e, as 
well as Truth’s principles ; and how entire and 
‘united in one communion, as indeed became those 
that profess one Head, even Christ Jesus the Lord.” 
Rise and Progress. 

Thus, through unreserved obedience, and not in 
mere notion and profession, but having really ex- 
|perienced the saving efficacy of that light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
they were prepared and sent forth to proclaim the 
mighty day of the Lord—to turn people from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God. “ ‘they went not forth or preached in 
their own time or will, but in the will of God; 
and spoke not their own studied matter, but as 
they were opened and moved of his spirit, with 
which they were well acquainted in their own con- 
version.” “The bent and stress of their ministry 
| was conversion to God, regeneration and holiness.” 
And as the blessed means provided for this end, 
they directed people, according to George Fox’s 
own language, “ to the Divine light, which Christ, 
the heavenly and spiritual man, enlightencth them 
withal ; that with that light they might see their 
sins, and that they were in death and darkness, 
and without God in the world; and might also 
see Christ from whom it cometh, their Saviour and 
Redeemer, who shed his blood and died for them ; 
who is the way to God, the truth and the life ;” 
“their mediator to make peace between God and 
them; their shepherd to feed them, and their 





prophet to teach them.” Journal, 299,307. They 
declared “that the Holy Scriptures were given 


are to 
be understood, and “by which Spirit they might 
have fellowship with the Father, with the Son, with 


p- 196. Hence it is evident that they 
|confirmed the doctrines which they preached by the 
‘tenor of their lives, and their testimony: they de- 
clared, that when they had Divine openings “ they 
‘answered the Scriptures.’ They always believed 
jand professed, that Jesus Christ was and is the 
Saviour of the world; that he tasted death for 
‘every man, is the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world, our mediator, intercessor, and adyo- 
,eate with the Father. 


| 
| 




































deep conviction, and joined them in religious fel- 
lowship, acknowledging the same faith, and show- 
ing forth, in life and conversation, the fruits of that 
holy principle of light and life, which they laboured 
to gather people to, and which is the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Great simplicity, 
and unfeigned love and unity subsisted amongst 
them. ‘“ Froiw what parts or countries soever they 
came, they all spake the same things.” They were 
of one heart and judgment, and laboured to build 
up one another in their most holy faith, and to 
publish, and make known the blessed name of 
Jesus, in whom they believed. 

But for want of abiding in the pure fear of God, 
and in true humility, some who had been thus con- 
vineed, got from under the cross and were carried 
away with “ airy notions,” some into a false liberty, 
and others into strange imaginations “ of their own 
growth to some high state, and so grew heady and 
unruly, and were hardened against exhortations.” 
These defections brought faithful Friends under 
much deep exercise, in which they laboured for the 
recovery of those who had lost their once happy 
condition. When the work of dissension and sepa- 
ration was arrested, and the love and unity again 
restored, “faithful and ancient Friends,” says 
Stephen Crisp, “‘ both men and women, found it in- 
cumbent upon them to meet together to watch over 
the flock, and to see to the conversations of them 
who professed the Truth, that it might answer their 
profession, aud where the contrary appeared, to 
deal with them, and to reclaim them, if possible, 
or else to deny them, and to clear Truth and 
Friends of them and their disorderly courses.” p. 
335. Thus, while our primitive Friends maiutained 
the principle of universal liberty of conscience, they 
rejected “an independency in Society, an unac- 
countableness in practice and conversation to the 
terms of their own communion, and to those that 
are the members of it.” 

Every association has a specific design in its in- 
stitution, and it is an obvious truth, that no society, 
civil or religious, can long exist without rules, gov- 
ernment and order. Notwithstanding this plain 
fact, there were those in religious profession with 
our early Friends, who resisted their concern and 
labours for the establishment of meetings for dis- 
cipline, although founded on the most simple and 
liberal principles. “They would have had every 
man independent, that as he had the principle in 
himself, he should only stand and fall to that, and 
nobody else.” Friends being fully satisfied of the 
necessity of order and government, and that the 


great Head of the Church influenced them by his 


Spirit, to begin and carry on this salutary work, 


they were enabled to organize and establish a sys- 


tem of discipline, which has proved in its admin- 


istration, under Divine direction, a hedge around 


the Society, and the means of reclaiming many 
from the paths of error and distress. 

Great opposition followed the exertions of Friends 
in this work, and their Christian care was reflected 
on with “ unhandsome and unsavoury speeches and 
writings.” Unwearied attempts were made to di- 
vide and to draw them away from their brethren, 
by “ groundless suggestions of imposition and blind 
obedience.” Some so far apostatized from the 
blessed Truth, that they proceeded as far as they 
could, to bring the Society and certain individua!s 
into public “scorn and reproach.” Having lost 
the sense of the Divine presence, they imagined it 
had forsaken Friends, and thereupon they left tke 
Society, and became “ puffed up with great ex- 
pectations of its downfull, and their own exaltz- 
tiov,” &e, New doctrines and notions adapted to 


Through the power and convincing efficacy which | the carnal inclinations were promulgated, causing 
own imaginations becoming wise above that which attended their ministry, many were brought under the offence of the cross to cease, “ that they might 
' + ‘ 








THE FRIEND. 


it: or being gone from the life and unity of the 
body, and losing the sense of it, lets in the mur- 
murer, the eye that watches for evil, and not in 
holy care over its fellow members: and then in- 
stead of coming down to judgment in itself will 
stand up and judge its fellow members, yea, the 
whole body, or those whom God has set in a more 
selves, never drove those faithful, undaunted men|honourable and eminent place in the body than 
from their posts. But with unshaken confidence in| itself. Such suffer not the word of exhortation, 
Him who had gathered them to the teachings of|and term the reproofs of instruction (which is the 
his Holy Spirit, whilst these disturbers of the peace| way of life) tmposition and oppression, and are 
of the Society exerted all the subtlety they pos-|not aware how far they are in the things they con- 
sessed, to overturn its beautiful order, they sup-|demn others for, while they spare not to reprove 
ported the discipline which was established in Di-|and revile all their fellow members; yet if they 
vine wisdom; nobly contended for the faith of the|be but adnionished themselves, they cry out as if 
gospel, and transmitted unsullied to their succes-|their great charter of gospel liberty were broken.” 
sors in religious profession, the Christian principles} Avarchy, p. 4. 
and doctrines in which they most surely believed,| Such, “ not keeping low in their own habitations, 
and those testimonies which we as a Society are| but being puffed up, and giving way to the restless 
entrusted with. imaginations of their exalted and wandering minds, 
Our friend Stephen Crisp having full under-| fall out with their brethren; cause divisions, begin 
standing of the nature and tendency of the evil|to find fault with everything, and to look at others 
spirit, that sought by various stratagems to divide| more than at themselves; with swelling words to 
and lay waste the Society, with much pertinence,|talk of, and preach up, a higher dispensation, while 
shows, that the instruments or agents in this/they are far from living up to the life and perfec- 
grievous work, were such “ who never knew a real|tion of this present; like unto such who said, “ we 
mortification upon that earthly sensual wisdom that) will not have this man to rule over us;” ery out of 
is from beneath, but have too much saved that|formality aud apostacy, because they are not fol- 
alive in themselves, which God did, in their first|lowed in all things; and if they be reproved for 
convineement, pass a sentence of death upon:|their unruliness, according to the good order of the 
these, as they cannot reach to a partaking of the|Church of Christ, then they ery out breach of lib- 
life of truth in themselves, no more can they reach|erty, oppression, persecution! we will have none 
nor attain to the hidden mystery of the unity that|of your order and government; we are taught to 
the Lord's people have one with another in that} follow the light in our consciences and not the or- 
life of Truth; but another life and power they|ders of men.” p. 13. 
have, and in it they grow headstrong and fierce,} Hence we may see that the troubles which at 
despisers of them that are born of the Spirit, yea,| present lamentably abound in our religious Society, 
they grow in wisdom from one degree to another,|are not new nor strange. The Church, from its 
but it is neither pure nor peaceable, gentle nor|early establishment, has had in it those who, not 
easy to be entreated.” p. 337. keeping faithful and chaste in their love to Christ, 
‘These, “ wanting the substance that never waxeth| its holy and adorable Head, have listened to the 
old, are always itching after some new thing, which| voice of the stranger, become aliens from the com- 
for a time seems to be delightful to them, till a|monwealth of Isracl, and have brought great exer- 
newer thing is presented, and then they are for}cise and distress upon the sincere humble members 
that also, and so are always gadding and changing} of the family and household of faith. Those who 
their ways, till at last they are by the mastering] both secretly and openly have designed and been 
subtlety of their souls’ enemy, who hath power in| endeavouring to cause divisions among us, taking 
such unstable minds, led back again into the world,|upon them the station and office of leaders to a 
or into divers sects, heats and opinions that are of| party, have with others of like dispositions, assi- 
the world; a false liberty gets up in them, in which|duously disseminated opinions and doctrines which 
they grow heady and stubborn, and look upon|we have never owned, and have sought, by gross 
misrepresentations to fasten upon the minds of those 


every one that seeks to reclaim them as their 
enemy, and let in hard and bitter thoughts against} who have not had the opportunity of more correct 
information, the most unfounded calumnies and 


them; and the enemy fills them with prejudice, 
and in that state they seek for the failings of oth- 
ers, and feed upon them as bread to strengthen 
themselves, and so grow more and more estranged 
from the innocent life that is in Jesus, which he 
hath given for food for the children of the king- 
dom.” p, 342. 

“ Be ye assured as your food is, so will your life 
be; and if ye will stili feed upon the airy notions 
of that carnal wisdom, into an airy, light and 
wanton life you will grow; and if your food be to 
lick up the dirt and toulness that you can find here 
and there, and to feast thereon, and then be liable 
to vomit it up again, as some have done; this will 
nourish nothing but the serpent’s life, which the 
power of God will overcome.” p. 344. 

Our friend Robert Barclay, also, from a weighty 
sense and clear opening in the light of the Lord, 
points out the rise and evil effects of that desolat- 
ing spirit, which, in those days, strove with great 
subt'cty to make a division and separation in their 


bear a profession of Truth, and live in a loose con- 
versation without control or judgment.” 
In the midst of the various difficulties which the 
servants of Christ in that day had to contend with, 
they stood firm in their allegiance to Him. All 
attempts to rend the Society made by conspicuous 
individuals, in order to draw partizans to them- 


Society. 


separation from our religious Society. 
had a number of meetings of that character in this 





of Friends, and a thirst for unlimited liberty, are 
the original and leading motives for their separa. 
tion. Persons desirous of indulging in an exten. 
sive range of speculative opinions and notions, and 
who cherish a fondness for the estimation of the 
people, as authors or inventors of new theories, are 
apt to be so pleased with their own conceptions and 
performances, that they cannot calmly submit to 
the wholesome restraints of a well-established order 
and discipline ; hence, if they cannot be the most 
conspicuous, active members in meetings, not being 
willing to hearken to advice or admonition, they 
are often urged on to the sad alternative of com- 
plete insubordination, 

Such are the mis-statements and contradictions 
in those addresses, that they might be easily re- 
futed, but as we are not disposed to enter into a 
particular examination of them, we will only ob- 
serve, that the reflections upon our Society, and 
the odium attempted to be cast upon the Yearly 
Meeting, are without foundation. Had they cher- 
ished a due regard for candour ; for the testimony 
of hundreds of witnesses who were present at the 
Yearly Meeting, and more especially if they had 
any real sense of “the covering wing of ancient 
goodness,” they certainly could not have ventured 
to assert that the clerk was imposed upon the 
meeting; for although there was much clamour 
and indecorous behaviour of a number, who had 
previously been planning a division and disorgani- 
zation of the Society, he was the deliberate and 
settled choice of the meeting. ‘The appointment 
of a committee to visit the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings, though at first occasioning some hesita- 
tion in the minds of several Friends, as the meet- 
ing had advanced so far towards its conclusion, 
yet after being carefully and impartially weighed, 
it was solidly united with, and we fully believe 
that it was under Divine direction. It is true, that 
a considerable, though not the “larger number of 
the members in attendance,” objected to this ap- 
pointment, for they must have seen that it would 
be likely to obstruct the current of their schemes 
and plans for the dismemberment of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

Finding that their measures had thus proved 
abortive—that the Yearly Meeting had sufficient 
strength to maintain its authority and dignity, and 
being anxious to prosecute their favourite plan of 
disjunction, they determinately resolve upon setting 
up, what they call a Yearly Meeting, for those that 
are in unity with them, and recommend that Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings, which may be pre- 
pared for such a measure, should appoint repre- 


aspersions of the characters of Friends, who have | sentatives to attend it in Philadelphia, in the Tenth 
with sincerity devoted great part of their lives to|month next; thus completely severing themselves 
the cause of Truth, and the service of our religious|from the body of Friends, and forming a sect, 


which, however, they may seek to disguise with 


They have also lately, in a variety of instances,|some semblance to our well-known re!igious com- 
very disgraceful to a religious community, exhib-|munity, will, we doubt not, manifest itself to be 
ited several unjust accusations against our Yearly | essentially different in doctrine, discipline and prac- 
Meeting ; thus striving, in an insidious manner, so|tice. 
effectually to sow the seeds of prejudice, discord |specious purposes, that are to claim the attention 
and contention among our members, as to advance |of their meeting, but if the promotion of “ peace 
themselves, and, in violation of our well-known|in the earth,” and the “edification of the churches,” 
order, to procure the holding of various meetings|were their object, their conduct would have af- 
in different parts of the country, adapted to their}forded some evidence that they were under his 
preconcerted purposes, of an entire division and|government who is the Prince of peace, and in 
Having also} whom alone is the true harmony of mankind. 


With a plausible gloss they hold out some 


The Lord’s people are, and always have been, & 


city, they have issued two publications, the drift of|tried people; for as it is through much tribulation 
which is, to prevail upon our members to withdraw|that redemption is witnessed, and an entrance min- 
from our regularly established meetings, and unite |istered into his kingdom, so it is as certain that the 
with them in the schism and opposition which they |spirit of Antichrist, the accuser of the brethren, 


religious community, shewing that “the ground of|are now engagedin. Although they have attempted |is ever seeking to destroy the tender buddings of 
all schisms, divisions or rents in the body is, when] to cover their real designs, it is evident that a dif-| Divine life in the heart; and if permitted, would 


any member assumes another place than is allotted | ference in principles and doctrines from the Society|draw the innocent soul into a participation of its 
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own fallen, wretched condition. Let us then keep] selves a sense that your Creator sees and knows | 
steadily on the watch, lest at any time the flat-| your most secret thoughts, seek for a qualification 
teries, the frowns, or the dissembling love of the|to put up the petition, “ Set a watch, O Lord, be- 
opponents, should gain an entrance into our minds,| fore my mouth, keep the door of my lips.” Thus 
and in-luce us to attend any of their separate meet-| you will become increasingly cautious of admitting 
ings, or tempt us to join in with, or countenance} any attempt, however speciously made, to lessen 
the work which they are now employed in. your belief in the authenticity of the Holy Serip- 
As the Lord hath been pleased to lead our wor-|tures, or to weaken your faith in our Lord and 
thy predecessors into the establishment of a dis-| Saviour Jesus Christ; but will be strengthened to 
cipliue, as an external means of preservation of} put your trust in him, the only hope of salvation, 
the members of Society, in conduct and conversa-|and the source of consolation in the hour of deep | 
tion cousistent with our profession; and it being conflict. May the great Preserver of men, who 
often found, that as our minds have in those meet-|sleepeth not by day nor slumbereth by night, watch 
ings been turned towards him, he has condescended | over and protect you from the wiles of the enemy, 
to be a spirit of judgment to them that sit in|and through the effectual baptisms of his Holy 
judgment, and to own his people in their endea-| Spirit, sanctify and prepare you for his service, 
yours, for an impartial performance of this impor-|that we may still be a people formed for his use, 
taut and salutary work; may we then consider|that shall show forth his praise. 
this, as it really is, a weighty trust devolved upon| Although in some places Friends may be more 








w, and labour to fulfill it, although many dis-| peculiarly and severely tried and afflicted than in 
couragements may attend. For we caunot but with] some others, with the prevalence of this deceptive 
sorrow behold that in some places, unfaithfuluess|rending spirit; yet be not dismayed, dear Friends, 
and degeneracy have so prevailed, that judgment) nor regard the various reports and boastings of its 


is turned backward, and the rules and order of 
our religious Society greatly prostrated; yet let 
the upright of every rank, rely with humble con- 
fidence on Him who is the strength of Israel, and 
who will, no doubt, enable us to maintain a steady 
testimony to the Truth, notwithstanding the nume- 
rous devices which may be set in array against its 
righteous cause. 

For want of thoroughly understanding the prin- 
ciples and designs of those engaged in the present 
schism, we believe many have been unwarily drawn 
to countenance and encourage their schemes and 
operations. Although such may not intend to 


or doubt to take place, as though the Lord was 
unmindful of his people, or did not regard the pro- 
vocations and besetments, which so continually 
assail them. But let us labour with all diligence 
to know our abiding to be in Christ, the true and 
living Vine; then shall we be preserved in meek- 
ness and patience—at seasons favoured to gather 
to the place of pure inward prayer—and, looking 
up to him, in living faith, shall have in ourselves 
the consoling evidence, that because he liveth, we 
shall live also. Here the faithful followers of the 
Lamb experience a being built upon him, the foun- 


adherents; nor in the least degree suffer distrust | 





deny the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, or| 


dation of the Apostles and Prophets; and having 
to lay waste the discipline of the Society; yet the 


a sense, that in his own time, victory will be ob- 
nature of our concern is such, that, whilst our minds) tained over all the powers of darkness, they rest in 
have been brought to feel tenderly towards them,| humble hope, and in reverent thanksgiving unto 
we are impressed with the conviction that great! him, who is worthy to receive blessing and honour 
danger surrounds them. When once the restraints| and glory and power, for ever and ever. 

of the cross are thrown aside, the pathway of error! Signed in and on behalf of our Meeting for Suf- 
and delusion is entered, which must ultimately land ferings (appointed to represent the Yearly 
in darkness and confusion; and thus the mind is Meeting aforesaid) held in Philadelphia, the 
gradually and almost imperceptibly prepared for 20th of Seventh month, 1827, 

the adoption of principles and practices, which, in JONATHAN Evans, Clerk. 
days of tenderness and watchfulness, it would have 
shuddered at. For such as these we desire, that 
they may be rescued from the perils which await) 
them, and through the tender mercies of the} 
Lord, come to experience the blessed unity of the} 
Spirit in the bond of peace, acknowledging the} 
Lord Jesus Christ in all their ways, and faithfully| 
serving him. 


Oil from Asphalt—A patent for making a lu- 
bricating oil from asphalt has recently been ob- 
tained in England by Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
and Prof. W. Thomson, of Belfast. The asphalt, 
according to their invention, is first distilled at a 
temperature a little below that of a red heat. This 
| produces a thick liquid, which is again distilled at 
We feel a very tender solicitude for the preser-|the same temperature. ‘The second distillation 
vation, peace, and happinsss of our dear friends in| brings over a more limpid liquid—a fine residuum 
the younger ranks of life; and knowing that their' of charcoal being left in the retort. This oily liquid 
active susceptible minds are peculiarly liable to be) is subjected to stirring or agitation in a wooden ves- 
attracted with novelty, and ensnared with plausible! sel, with about one-tenth of its bulk of sulphuric 
presentations, which the enemy of all righteous-| acid. Much of the impurities unite with the acid, 
ness is ever busy in bringing into view and engag-| and when allowed to settle fall to the bottom of 
ing the thoughts upon, may you, beloved friends,’ the vessel. The clear liquid is then drawn off, and 
strive to keep a strict watch over the outgoings of| agitated with a caustic alkali, or mixture of quick- 
the mind and wandering of the desire, that with|lime and chalk, allowed to settle, and the clear 
filial regard and humble attention to the mouitions| drawn off. The resultant oil is then agitated with 
of Divine Grace, you may at times be favoured to) sulphuric acid, as before, and again with the alkali 
lift up your hearts to your Heavenly Father in| or chalk, allowing time after each operation for the 
fervent desire that he would be pleased to direct) impurities to settle, and the oil has become a pale 
your steps and order all your ways. And when| yellow color. It is then put into an iron retort 
exposed to company, be especially careful against| and distilled at a moderate heat, when about one- 
a free unrestrained conversation upon the awful/third of the quantity comes over as naptha. The 
truths and doctrines of Christian redemption ; for| heat is then elevated, when the remainier comes 
it has been sorrowfully observed, that for want of|over—leaving but a small residuum of charcoal 
a religious guard in this respect, many have been|—and is an oil nearly limpid; one part of sperm 
betrayed into levity and irreverence, and a disre-| oil mixed with nine parts of it making a good oil 
gard to their truest interest; but feeling in your- | for machinery. 

















The Horrors of War.—The eminent Dr. Bau- 


dens, in an able report on his official mission to 
the Crimea, affirms that, for some time, two hun- 
dred French soldiers expired daily between that 
region and Constantinople, and that the official 
bulletins conveyed no adequate idea of the suffer- 
ings and privations of the troops, and the extent 
and horrors of the mortality. “If we consult,” 
jhe says, “the medical statistics of the hospital es- 
tablishments, the number of deaths recorded in the 
hospitals was about sixty-three thousand ; thirty- 
one thousand in the Crimea, and thirty-two thou- 
‘sand at Constantinople.” 
| possible ? 


Was another campaign 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Ninth mo. 9th. 
Nothing later from India is furnished. It is stated that 


a perfect understanding exists between France and Eng- 


land on the China question, and that if Lord Elgin fails 


to get satisfaction, war against China will be declared 
simultaneously by both powers. 


It is announced that the mammoth steamship Great 
Eastern will be launched on the first spring tides of next 
month. 

The bullion in the Bank of France had increased 
£1,400,000 during the month. Corn was declining in 
price, and the silk trade was improving in France. There 
were rumors in Paris of an approaching visit of the Pope, 
to be followed by the coronation of the Emperor. Tre- 
yarations were making at Stuttgardt for the mecting be- 
tween Napoleon and Alexander of Russia. 

The Minister of the Interior has addressed a circular 
to the Prefects, instructing them to recommend the esta- 
blishment of asylums for invalid operatives throughout 
their districts. 

The Prefect of Police has commanded a general in- 
spection to be made, in pursuance of the law on un- 
healthy habitations. 

The Spanish Government has ordered the suspension 
of preparations for the Spanish invasion of Mexico. The 
question will be settled through the arbitration of Eng- 
land and France. 

Advices from Spain via Paris, say the Mexican Gov- 
ernment had accepted the proposition of the former for 
a settlement of difficulties by mediation. 

The Pope had returned to Rome from his Italian tour, 
ind was cordially welcomed. 

It was rumored that Mazzini was organizing another 
italian revolution, 

Late intelligence from Rome indicates a favourable 
issue to the movements in progress for the sctilement of 
the difficulty between the Holy See and Mexico. It is 
said that the sales of church property and suppression of 
convents that have already been effected in Mexico, are 
to be recognized by Rome. 

The Prussian Government has announced by procla- 
mation, the legal equality of the different religious ceno- 
minations. Wright, the new U. S. Minister to Berlin, 
had, at a private audience, presented his credentials to 
the King. 

The war waged by Russia against the Circassians, has 
not yet been attended with much success. Twenty thou- 
sand more troops were to be sent as a reiuforcement to 
the Russian army. 

The Liverpool cotton market was buoyant, with more 
buyers than sellers, and prices were still tending upward. 
Breadstuffs were also advancing. The advices from 
Manchester continued favourable. 
sold on the 9th at 90%. 

MEXICO.—Advices from Yucatan to the 3lst ult., 
show the continued advance of the revolutionists. They 
had possession of a number of strongly fortified places. 
Political disturbances are mentioned in various other 
parts of the Republic, but they had been promptly quel- 
led by the federal arms. 

UNITED STATES.—Public Lands.—The President 
has signed the proclamation for the sale of about 2,500,- 
000 acres of land in California; also for upwards of 
450,000 acres in Missouri, and the unlocated tracts in the 
Indian reservation on Lake Pepin, Minnesota. These 
sales are to take plice next spring. 

Kansas.—The Constitutional Convention which met 


At London, con 


Vis 


|at Lecompton has adjourned over until after the territo- 





rial election next month. The object of the adjourn- 























































mittee to make reports. The Free State men appear to 
regard the Convention with much distrust and appre- 
hension. 

Loss of a California Steamer.—The steamship Central 
America, with the San Francisco mails of Eighth month 
20th, left Havana for New York on the 8th inst. On the 
10th a storm came on, which increased in violence dur- 
ing the succeeding night and the next day, causing the 
vessel to leak badly. By the afternoon of the 11th, the 
water had risen so high as to extinguish the fires in the 
engine-room, rendering the machinery useless. When the 
engine stopped, the sbip fell off in the trough of the sea, 
and was at the mercy of the waves. The pumps worked 
by the engine, and which were the main dependence for 
keeping the vessel free of water, were also rendered use- 
less. Bailing was then resorted to as the only means 
left for keeping the steamer afloat. On the afternoon of 
the 12th, the brig Marine, of Boston, hove in sight, and 
immediate measures were taken to convey the women 
and children passengers to her by means of the boats. 
These were only three in number, some of them having 
been stove in the attempt to launch them. The boats 
could carry but few each, owing to the high sea, and 
they made several trips to and from the Marine, taking 
all the women and children, and a number of men. Be- 
fore night the brig had drifted far to leeward, making 
the trips long, and when darkness came on, the boats did 
not return. About seven o'clock the exhausted crew 
and passengers ceased bailing, all hope of keeping the 
vessel afloat until the morning having departed. The 
water was then up to the floor in the dining saloon. 
From fifty to sixty of the passengers retired to their 
state-rooms, and there quietly awaited the awful doom 
which impended, but the greater portion provided them- 
selves with life preservers, and took such other measures 
as they thought might contribute to their safety, and re- 
mained on deck until the sinking of the steamer, which 
made the final plunge, near 8 Pp. M., going down stern 
foremost, at an angle of about 45 degrees. One of the 
survivors says, ‘The suction of the ship drew the pas- 
sengers under water for some distance, and threw them 
in a mass together. When they reached the surface, the 
struggle for life was intense, with cries and shrieks for 
help, especially from those unable to swim. Many un- 
able to swim clung to those who could, or laid hold of 
the larger pieces of the wreck, which were soon swamp- 
ed. In ten minutes, not less probably than three hun- 
dred had sunk to rise no more, whilst myself and others 
who had succeeded in holding on to some means of sup- 
port, were scattered over the dark and dreary ocean, 
floating off with the tide. A large number of the pas- 
sengers had bags of gold dust, and some doubtless 
perished in their efforts to save it. Those who had suc- 
ceeded in keeping themselves afloat, soon scattered over 
the surface of the ocean for a distance of about a mile. 
We knew that the ships to leeward could not reach us, 
and turned our gaze in the opposite direction. At 1 
o'clock on Sunday morning, we saw approaching us un- 
der full sail, with a strong breeze, the Norwegian bark 
Ellen. She ran into our midst, and those on watch were 
astounded with the cry of human beings. Capt. John- 
ston, the commander, immediately hove his vessel to, 
under short sail, and commenced to rescue us. The 
! steamer at this time had been down over five hours. He 
launched his boat, and threw out ropes and buoys, and 
did everything that good seamanship and a humane heart 
could dictate to save as many as possible. I was the 
fourth one rescued, and witnessed the noble exertions of 
himself and crew throughout the night. He continued 
his search among the drift wood, tacking backward and 
forward up to 12 o’clock on Sunday, but did not find 
avy one after 9 o’clock in the morning, aud consequently 
relinquished the search at noon.” The steamer foun- 
dered in lat. 31° 50’, long. 76° 15’ on the eastern edge 
of the Gulf Stream, and about 200 miles from Cape Hat- 
teras. On leaving Havana, the officers, passengers and 
crew on board the Central America numbered 587. The 
number understood to have been rescued by the two 
vessels, is 173; missing, 414; a few of whom it is hoped 
may have been taken up by other vessels. Her captain, 
| Licut. Herndon, of the U. S. navy, who is one of the lost, 

is much lamented. He made himself favourably known 
a few years since by his able exploration of the valley of 
the Amazon. This work which was directed by the 
Navy department, was satisfactorily accomplished by 
\4 Herndon and his colleague, Lieut. Gibbon. There was 
| 
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about $1,600,000 in gold on freight, and, as is supposed, 
several hundred thousand dollars in the hands of pas- 
sengers, all of which was lost. 
New York.—Mortality last week, 609. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality, last week, 178. During the 
j Eighth month, 1491 persons were committed to the 
7 County Prison, charged with various offences ; of these, 
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ment is said to be to allow time fur the business com-| 957 were white men, 364 white women, 76 coloured men 
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and 94 coloured women. ' 

California, dates to Eighth mo. 20th, were brought 
from Aspinwall by the steamer Central America. In the 
interior of the State the heat had been excessive. Un 
the 9th ult., the mercury, in some places, rose to 120 
deg. in the shade, and in very few places outside of San 
Francisco did it fall below 100 deg. on that day. Mur- 
ders, affrays, suicides and other deeds of crime and vio- 
lence had been of unusual frequency. Depredations 
having been committed by the Indians in Siskiyou coun- 
ty, a detachment of U. S. troops was sent against them, 
who killed about twenty-five Indians, and wounded as 
many more in an engagement. Most of the Indian tribes 
were peaceably disposed, and they had generally re- 
moved to their reservations. The overland immigration 
was arriving in strong force. The stock driven across 
was generally in good condition. The immigration is 
believed to be the largest since 1852. The U. S. Branch 
Mint at San Francisco resumed operations on the 10th 
inst. 

Maine.—The election of last week shows a large Re- 
publican majority in the State. 

New Orleans, La.—The total value of produce of the 
interior received at New Orleans for the commercial year 
ending on the lst inst., amounts to $158,661,369. The 
principal items are bacon, $6,772,235 ; bale rope, $1,123,- 
460 ; cotton, $86,255,079 ; corn, $2,514,839; lard, $3,- 
605,945; molasses, $2,685,309 ; pork, $4,864,560; sugar, 
$8,137,360 ; tobacco, $11,970,000 ; and wheat and whis- 
key, each $2,328,000. 

California Overland Mail.—The overland mail con- 
tract has been finally concluded between the U. 8. gov- 
ernment and John Butterfield and others. The contract 
runs six years at $600,000 per annum, and goes into 
effect one year from date. The contractors contemplate 
forming a joint stock company. 

Miscellaneous.—Paying Crops.—The crops of wheat 
and tobacco in the Kanawha (Va.) Valley, this year, it 
is said, are the best ever raised there. One farmer has 
one hundred acres in tobacco, which will realize him 
$15,000 when cured. 

Railroads in Ohio.—In Ohio, they have over 2800 miles 
of finished railroad, the cost of which has been about 
$90,000,000. They employ constantly avout 30,000 men, 
600 locomotives, 5,000 cars, and consume over 350,000 
cords of firewood annually. 

Corn in Illinois.—“ South of this place,” says the 
Springfield (Ill.) Journaf, “ on the railroads, some of the 
farmers are offering their corn at 15 cts. per bushel in 
the field; others, at $5 per acre.” The indications are, 
that unless the frost set in early, the corn crops will be 
enormously large. 

Artesian Well.—The new Artesian Well at Charleston, 
S. C., has reached the depth of 913 feet, and the bore is 
8 inches. 

Macaulay, the Histo*~an.—It is announced in the Lon- 
don papers, that Thomas Babington Macaulay is to be 
elevated to the British peerage, with the title of Baron 
Macaulay. 

Marine Disasters.—The storm which caused the loss of 
the steamship Central America, occasioned also the de- 
struction or injury of many other vessels. The steamer 
Norfolk, on her voyage from Philadelphia to Richmond, 
Va., was totally lost. Crew and passengers all saved. 
The brig John Roads, of Boston, went ashore south of 
Cape Henry. The steamship Jamestown was blown out 
to sea as far as Cape Hatieras. She took in much wa- 
ter, damaging her cargo. The Southerner, bound to Sa- 
vannah, put into Charleston in distress, being almost a 
complete wreck, with six feet of water in her hold. Nu- 
merous other disasters are reported, but happily little 
loss of life. 

Conflagrations.—On the 16th a fire occurred in St. 
Louis, which destroyed many buildings and a large quan- 
tity of lumber. Estimated loss, $150,000. On the 12th 
a number of houses were burned in Keokuk, Jowa, and 
merchandize of various kinds consumed. Loss, $100,000. 

The Money Panic, which a few days since was thought 
to be subsiding, has continued with unabated severity, 
and many more houses of large business and good stand- 
ing have been compelled to yield to the pressure. Va- 
rious industrial employments are beginning to be seri- 
ously affected by this state of things. Some factories 
working only half time, and trades nearly suspended, 
have caused an unusual depression of labour. Unless a 
favourable change soon occurs, there will probably be 
great suffering the coming winter in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities. 

















A Stated Meeting of “The Association of Friends 
for the Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” 
will be held on Fifth-day, Tenth month Ist, 1857, at 
8 o'clock, p.M., in the third story room of Friends’ 
Bookstore, No. 84 Arch street. 

Cuaries J. Atxen, Sec’y. 

















WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of West-Town Boarding-School 
will commence on Second day the 9th of the 11th month, 
Friends who intend sending children, will please make 
early application to Josepn SNowpen, Superintendent at 
the School, or Josepu Scarrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch street. 



















WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding-School 
at West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, 
the 9th of next month, at 7 o’clock, P.M. 

The Committee on Instruction, and the Committee on 
Admissions, meet on the same day—the former at 4 
o’clock, and the latter at 5 o’clock, Pp. Mm. 

The Visiting Committee meet at West-Town, on Se- 
cond-day afternoon, the 5th of Tenth month, to attend 
the Semi-annual Examination of the Schools. 

Philad., Ninth mo., 15th, 1857. 
















For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
there will be a conveyance at West Chester, on Second- 
day, the 5th of Tenth month, on the arrival of the after- 
noon train, which leaves the depot in this city at 4 
o'clock. 
























WEST GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Winter Session of this School will open on Second- 
day, the 2d of Eleventh month next. Apply to 
Tuomas Conarp, 
West Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Ninth mo. 7th, 1857. 













WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ 
primary school. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
named, viz.: 
Samvet Hires, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Corr, Walnut Street Wharf, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, Philad. 
Philad., Sixth mo. 9th, 1857. 




































At a Special Meeting of the Committee for the Civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, held Eighth month 24th, 857. 

Information was now received that our friends, Sa- 
muel and Rachel Whitson, who have been acceptably 
engaged in the care of the farm and other concerns at 
Tunessassah, have a prospect of leaving there in a few 
weeks. As the Boarding-School has been going on very 
satisfactorily, and appears to be in good measure an- 
swering the design of the Yearly Meeting for the benefit 
of the Indians, it is very desirable that it should not be 
suspended. Friends who feel an interest in this bene- 
volent work, and whose minds may be drawn to engage 
as Superintendent and Matron, will do well to make 
early application to the Committee appointed to look out 
for successors, viz.: Joel Evans, Ebenezer Worth, John 
M. Kaighn, Thomas Wistar, or Joseph Elkinton. 

A female Friend, qualified to fill the department of 
Teaching, is also wanted. Extract from the Minutes. 

Tuomas Eyans, Clerk. 



























































WANTED. 

A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. 0., Del. Co. 
Esenrzer Wortu, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaigun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa, 

Joserpu Exkinton, 377 S. Second street. 
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RECEIPTS. 
Received from Jehu Faweett, agt., O., for Stacy Cook, 
$2, vol. 29, for J. W. Coffee, $4, vols. 29 and 30, for 
Mary J. Fawcett, $2, vol. 30, for R. Woolman and Edwin 


Diep, on the 21st of Seventh month, 1857, at Cross- 
wicks, N. J., Exizanetu Henprickson, widow of the late 
Joseph Hendrickson, in the 83d year of her age; a mem- 
her of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. 
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